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Relation of A\rt to the 
Seven Cardinal Objectives in Education 


Winona Howarp 


ART SUPERVISOR, 


HE world jogs on’”’ 

our likes, dislikes, pleasures, or 
griefs but the pleasures would increase 
“if we only understood.’’ Many of us 
have failed to realize the possibilities 
and opportunities that have constantly 
walked beside us and begged in their 
mute way to be permitted to help achieve 
the ultimate goal—that of developing 
instinctive sense, providing a definite 
basis of judgment, and stimulating 
creative ability, which will help co solve 
the problems of everyday life for our- 
selves and those with whom we come in 
contact. This is not a one-man but a one- 
profession ‘‘job’’ which includes every 
being regardless of his level of abiliry. We 
are all teachers. Our very lives shine out 
to uplift or degrade our associates. 

Let us not be guilty of placing a small 
candle under a bushel bur fill a large lamp 
with the ‘‘oil of thought” selected ac- 
cording to terms of life; life purposes, 
and life activities, which consist of what 
is known as the seven cardinal objectives 
—health, command of fundamental pro- 
cesses, worthy home membership, voca- 
tion, civic education, leisure of the 


FORT MORGAN, 


regardless of 


COLORADO 


individual, and ethical character, and 
place it where its rays will reach the most 
needy. 

Many leaders in the work of the more 
standardized school courses have realized 
and made use of the aforesaid objectives 
with surprising success but those of us 
who are struggling to standardize our 
elective subjects, which have been looked 
upon in the past as non-practical but 
which we feel are necessary to successful 
living, have been negligent in stressing 
their value for worthy life activity. 

Less than two years ago the principal 
speaker on the program which was given 
to a group of art teachers and supervisors 
made the following statement three times 
in a forty-minute talk: ‘‘Arc is for the 
few.’’ This same dire accusation must 
needs be placed upon the individuals who 
make up the general public. How many 
business men or housewives determine 
their daily procedure with any considera- 
tion of these seven cardinal objectives? 
How many of us understand these 
objectives or realize how much they 
should be considered in our lives and 
what course of training would best 
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prepare us to understand and carry them 
out? 


My firm belief in the value of an art 


course prompts me to say that it is one of 


the most practical, therefore the most 
needed of any course on the curriculum. 
Its relationship to life is so strong that we 
are using or misusing its principles every 
day regardless of our vocations or social 
activities. It is a unifying influence for 
other school subjects and has great value 
in itself. Let us consider these principles 
in relation to the following 


1. To Health. 


Beauty is art 


Health is beauty. 
And a “‘thing of beauty is a 
joy forever.’’ Joy makes cheerfulness and 
Ruskin says ‘‘Cheerfulness is as natural 


to the heart of man in strong health as 


color to his cheek.’’ Since the purpose of 


fine art problems in everyday life is chat 
of selecting materials, supplies, and condi 
tions of our surroundings that may be a 
constant source of enjoyment and delight 
to us, these are reasons sufhcient within 
themselves and since to keep well is a 
personal duty and satisfaction as well as a 
social obligation, we should all be con- 
vinced that a knowledge of art principles 
would be a great asset to any individual. 

2. Tothe Command of Fundamental 
Processes. The whole world is kept 
progressing by thinkers who use original- 
ity and doers who have initiative; there- 
fore creative expression versus imitation is 
desirable. The individual who expresses 
his own ideas freely in his own way must 
be one who knows how to observe, to 


study, to judge, to plan, and to act. All of 


these are objectives in a practical art 
course and are attained by mastering such 
principles as are necessary to do perspec- 
tive drawing, freehand sketching, paint- 


ing, sculpture, design; therefore knowl- 
edge, habits, ideals, and appreciations are 
mastered 

3. To Worthy Home Membership. 
Life, love, and happiness are objects of 
living. All of chese go to make up beauty 
which is art. Fine arts express feelings of 
beauty and pleasure through the use of 
harmonies of line, tone, and color which 
are the principles of design. The necessity 
of those principles comes at every turn 
house furnishings, 


in the daily life 


clothing, printed matter, gardening, 
utensils, etc. Quality is always desired 
but sometimes sacrificed for beauty be- 
cause of the satisfaction and pleasure it 
gives. To be a worthy member of the 
home one must have pride in himself and 
in the home and be trained to live in the 
most wholesome and economical way, 
things which require a knowledge of 
materials and methods for worthy living 
This knowledge may be obtained throug! 
practical and appreciation lessons so that 
we may select attractive clothing, furni 
ture, etc 

Voca- 


four types: agriculcural, 


4. Toa Person’s Vocation 
tions are of 
industrial, commercial, and professional, 
any of which require self-expression for 
individual success, because self-expression 
develops ability to choose wisely, to solve 
problems, and to reason. 

The many phases of an art course 
present ample opportunity for one to 
realize his talents and develop them before 
he has reached the age of selecting a 
vocation. Present-day art is practical and 
not merely ‘“‘daubing’’ paint in an attempt 
to copy nature. Its principles teach how to 
make the best of one’s possessions. 

5. To Civic Education. The conduct 
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of one is the concern of all because all are 
affected; then we should be able to place 
around others attractive things and 
improve the quality of our life activities. 
A knowledge of art principles fits one for 
better citizenship because he will be more 
appreciative and sensitive to all forms of 
creative work although he does not aspire 
His knowledge and 
appreciation of architecture, city planning, 
etc., will help him co realize the needs in 
home, community, and business planning. 
A community may be made attractive 
and beautiful by thoughrful planning of 
streets, buildings, and public grounds. 
Since harmony of the general plan is 


to creative work. 


necessary for finest results, this means that 
an understanding of the general principles 
of design and color are necessary. If 
individual citizens were thus trained, our 
cities could be much more attractive 
without the expense of advice from 
professionals. 

6. To the Leisure of the Individual. 
We are forced to believe that “‘idleness is 
the root of evil’’; yet it is important that 
leisure be a part of each day. If only 
ideals of worthy use of leisure were set up 
by each individual all would be well, but 
many have not yet realized that daily play 
can be a source of pleasure and at the 
same time a source of development. 
These possibilities are found in an art 
course and will lead one to love that 
which is of fine and ennobling quality. 
The appeals of nature, which is the basis 
of all art principles, are a source of satisfac- 
tion and pleasure as well as for the direc- 
tion of thought and action. Who can 
doubt that the “heavens declare the glory 
of God” when he views the beautiful 
combination of colors in a landscape on a 


summer evening when the sunset in 
gorgeous colors presents itself for our 
pleasure, or when some trained individual 
brings this same combination of colors 
in attractive designs into his home decora- 
tion or costume to linger with us until 
another evening glory presents itself? 

Would not our many-sided interests be 
made more attractive by the use of such 
principles of design and color and our 
leisure hours more pleasant if we spent 
them in learning to understand these 
principles of art which are placed before 
us every day? Art is not merely to charm 
the eye, but to suggest great thoughts that 
will appeal to the imagination and the 
heart. 

7. To Ethical Character. Knowledge 
of the beautiful has made significant 
social changes which are highly beneficial. 
People differ greatly in their standards and 
ideals of beauty but there is a desire for 
that which is beautiful in form and color 
and the same fundamental principles are 
found to apply co all che varieties of 
expression. 
making for progress have been along 
three general lines: 1. 
resources of nature (color, design, ma 


Changes in life conditions 
Discoveries of 
terials). 2. Development of means of 
co-operation for common good of indi- 
vidual initiative and group co-operation. 
3. Spiritual growth promoted by under- 
standing of the laws of nature 

All human life loves beauty of form 
and color. This love, if developed, seems 
to refine and ennoble life. Nature, upon 
which all art principles are based, provides 
a wealth of material and from this man 
produces attractive surroundings which 
are an influence that 


promotes more 


wholesome living. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPH ON THE LEFT SHOWS THE DETAIL OF THE NEWSPAPER WORK ON THIS 

WINDOW THAT ON THE RIGHT SHOWS THE GLOWING EFFECT WHEN THE WINDOW IS 

HELD UP TO THE LIGHT. IN THE POLLOWING ARTICLE, MISS WARING DESCRIBES HOW THIS 
WINDOW CAN BE MADE 
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A Cathedral Window Made of Newspaper 


Laura WHEELER WARING 


CHEYNEY TRAINING SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS, 


CHEYNEY, 


T the Cheyney Training School for 
Teachers we have used newspaper 
for many and varied purposes in the 
classroom and, surprising as it may 
seem, we have found that the dull gray 
sheets have qualities that lead us to 
venture further each year. For example, 
we constructed a miniature replica of the 
facade of the Rheims Cathedral as a 
stage decoration for our Christmas ex- 
ercises. And although the replica was 
only fifteen feet high, at a distance of a 
few feet it resembled old gray stone and, 
when a light behind ic transformed the 
colored paper insets into stained glass, 
the effect was so pleasing as to delight 
even those who had been most skeptical 
of the outcome of the project. If the 
truth be told, many of the skeptical ones 
were among the very students who, 
under my direction, spent industrious 
hours dabbling in the newspaper and 
flour paste. 
The making of the rose window that is 
a characteristic of the facade of all 
cathedrals was a thing upon which we 
concentrated much of our attention. It 
required careful planning and accurate 
translation to the reduced scale upon 
which we were working. 
Our procedure in making the rose 
window was as follows: 
First: We collected a three-foot stack 


PENNSYLVANIA 


of folded newspapers, about five pounds 
of flour, three rolls of American Beauty 
tint crepe paper, two rolls of plum- 
colored, two rolls of deep blue, one of 
purple, one of orange, two of yellow, 
two of a medium brilliant blue (robin’s 
egg), and scraps of other colors (a small 
amount of deep green might be added, 
but we avoided green so as to have a rich 
analogous harmony of color). 

In addition to the foregoing materials 
we used l¥-inch wire in lengths as wide as 
the window (g feet), paste, brushes, five 
lengths of string each 16 feet long, a half- 
paper of pins, cardb&ard, mount hangers, 
and, of course, scissors. 

Second: We made a plan of the project, 
similar to the one illustrated. Following 
this, there were the steps indicated below: 
1. Division of the plan into sections 
2. Division of the rose window into 

sections. 

3. Division of the members of the class 
into: 

Grade A: Skilled workers for cutting 

out openings of the window. 

Grade B: Workers for cutting out 
colored paper in shapes to fit open- 
ings of window. 

Grade C: Workers for pasting patches 
of colored paper in window. 

Grade D: Workers to draw lines for 
flutings. 
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A PLAN OF THE CATHEDRAL WINDOW IS MADE BEFORE ACTUAL CONSTRUCTION 

STARTS THIS PROJECT WAS WORKED OUT BY THE STUDENTS OF LAURA 

WHEELER WARING, CHEYNEY TRAINING SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS, CHEYNEY, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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Grade E: Workers for pasting 44-inch 
strips of newspaper irregularly over 
solid portions of window to a 
depth of four layers. 
Detailed directions for making the 
window are as follows: 
Step | 

1. Cue one-fifth or one-sixth of che rose 
window from doubled newspaper lightly 
pasted cogether. 


Fold through che center and cut che 


w 


openings 

3. Paste in colored paper, using regular 
sequence of colors, graduating from deep 
red co yellow and back co red. 

Paste sections together. 

5. Paste flucings (14-inch pieces of folded 
newspaper, snipped co facilicace curvature) 
as illuscrated. 

6. Cover all newspapers with flac 14-inch 

strips of paper wet with flour paste 

Strep Il 
7. Cut from folded double sheets the upper 

window. 
8. Cut openings 





9. Paste in colored paper 
10. Paste on flucings and scrips 
Strep Ill 


11. Cut windows below che rose and 


proceed as wich che others 
Sree [V 
12. Outline doors of che cathedral facade 
and edge with flucing, each cwo rows of 
flucing being slightly higher chan che 
preceding 
13. Decorate with rosette of flucing 
14. Paste che sections cogether 
15. Paste fluting down che sides, che lines 
being alcernately wavy and straight 
16. Decorate above the door with narrow 


flucing. Grating or cut-stone effects may be 
added. 
Ster V 

17. Lay che window on the floor, face down 

18. Lay che wire ac che cop of it 

19. Attach strings at equal distances 

20. Fold upper edge and paste over che wire 

21. Pin che strings so chat chey will slide 
between the pins and che paper 

22. Clip che mount hangers over che wire 


and paper and suspend in desired position 


Postal Card Greetings 


Nettie S. SmitH 


SMITH CENTER, 


| se still we love to greet our friends 
on the holidays! If ic were not for 
the custom of exchanging cards at these 
times we would lose touch with many 
valued friends and acquaintances in a few 
years of separation. Of course, the 
Christmas letter is the ideal remembrance 
but when we do not have time for many 
of those, and gifts are out of the question, 
we are glad co find an original way of 


KANSAS 


showing our good will—a_ personal 
greeting at small expense and requiring 
liccle time. 

The government postal card decorated 
with a small blockprine and a dash of 
brilliant color, with space for a short 
message in our own handwriting, is 
quite a happy solution and perhaps some- 
thing of a surprise for the recipient. The 


soft buff tone of the card blends harmoni- 
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ously with other colors, and the economy 
is an item with many of us, and especially 
with students. 

The method of working is excellent 
practice, for in the making of many 
reproductions of one drawing we learn 
which are the essential parts and grad- 
ually all chat is unnecessary is dropped out. 
Also in working rapidly one develops a 
swing and freedom of drawing that is 
gained in no other way. The wide pen 
lines are strong and very effective, 
requiring but few strokes of the pen on 
any one card. A rubber eraser is easily cut 
with a design and makes a good block for 
hand printing. With some block-prints a 
few lines with pen and ink, and brush 
strokes of color in the most telling parts, 
make an interesting combination. 

Ac the top of Plate I the address side 
of the postal card is shown dressed up 
with a block-print in light red. The 
words “‘postcraft’’ were cut, backwards of 
course, on a piece of art gum eraser and 
printed with scarlet India ink. An inking 
pad was prepared for this and the other 
two small blocks on this plate by cutting 
two pieces of soft felt to fit in a little flat 
tin box. Then the pad was saturated with 
ink and water to make a light red. 
Water color would do for this. When 
the pad was not in use the box cover kept 
ic from drying out rapidly. Simply press 
the block on the damp pad and then on 
the card in the proper position. 

One who has never had any experience 
with block-printing will do well to begin 
by cutting a square letter, “E”’ for 
instance, or any easy small design, on the 
smoothly cut side of a half potato for a 
block, thus learning the ‘““how’”’ of ic. 

The bird greeting, modern in style and 





suitable for many occasions, was cut on a 
linoleum block, type-high, and many 
cards were printed on a hand-operated 
press. Done in black ink with a tint of 
green brushed on the leaves and bright 
red on the berries, this makes a very 
effective card. 

In the ‘‘Joy to You”’ design, only the 
candle-glow and berries were printed, in 
high color, with the small square block 
shown at the right. The pen lines were 
added and the green and touches of 
bright red painted in with a brush. In 
this and the camel design the block-print, 
though small, acts as a guide for drawing 
the other parts of the decoration, and 
only a few pencil lines are needed before 
the pen and brush strokes are added. 

Plate I] demonstrates a wonderfully 
helpful device for the rapid reproduction 
of a drawing. The card decorated with 
strong lines of black and tones represent- 
ing green, red, and orange is accompanied 
by the stencil with its openings indicated 
by black. Cutting a stencil is about as 
easy as tracing a design once from paper 
by hand pressure, and after the stencil is 
cut many tracings are made with great 
ease. Only the key lines should be cut 
out, and later the others are sketched in 
freely on the cards with pencil at first 
until one becomes familiar with the 
design, then he may be able to draw them 
directly with the pen. A piece of light- 
weight board twice the size of a card is 
used for the stencil, and after being cut 
it is folded so that the card to be marked 
is dropped into the fold and held in place. 
The cutting is done with a razor blade 
and the board to be cut is laid on an old 
magazine for a cutting surface. 

Try a stencil or a block-print in one of 
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POSTAI. CARD GREETINGS 


Government cards decorated 
with small block prints and 
a Few dashes of color 





Red rth 

Green & 
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Orange j 
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Designs cut on 
square crasers 








and printed on 











| cards, pen lines 
added later. 

















NETTIE S. SMITH OF SMITH CENTER, KANSAS, SHOWS 
WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH GOVERNMENT POSTAL CARDS 
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these designs or an original design and mind; for instance, the little bird design 





enjoy the pleasure of making your own was stunning when printed on green 
cards. Other materials may be used and folders with berries painted white, also 
many delightful variations will come to on red cards with berries in gold 





— A STENCIL FOR SPEED eee 


inthe merry | 
work of making 
ah erry ge postal greetings. 
A dozen of 


these cards are 





traced ina Few 
minutes by using 
the stenci). 











[.. Tierey Clatstr as And this is 
-¢ , Ps the stencil! Lay 
ce? —_ a a piece of light 


~ | 
” | card on an old 
od — | magazine and 
{ \ cut witha razor 
ae 


s \— blade. 
— 








Fold te hold card — 


iS) 


THESE CHRISTMAS CARD IDEAS BY NETTIE S. SMITH WILL NOT ONLY SPEED 
UP PRODUCTION, BUT WILL ALSO MAKE VERY ATTRACTIVE GREETING CARDS 
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Comic Art for the Newspapers 


FRANK F. GREEN! 


INSTRUCTOR OF THE ART OF COMIC ILLUSTRATION AT THE UNI 
VERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA FORMERLY ART DIRECTOR, 
LOS ANGELES EVENING EXPRESS 
Drawings by Courtesy of Los Angeles Times Newspaper Syndicates 


RITICS have deplored the use of the adopted the nom de plume, ‘‘Pinkie,’’ as 
word “‘Art’’ in relation to comic further appeal to the youngsters. A cer 
drawing and from their viewpoint there is tain unchanging space was specified. In 
sufficient reason for their attitude. Yet the nature of its presentation the series 
humorous illustration is accepted in the could have no ascending scale of instruc 
field of Fine Arc. This finer work complies tion—no beginning, no conclusion. | 
with the accepted principles of art that decided to plan each installment to 
have as their purpose to please through demonstrate a single important fact 
beauty. On the other hand, we have the familiar to the professional comic artist 
typical “‘strip comic’’ in which the visual and to state each fact as a conclusion to its 
art is often nil, but nevertheless the pro- installment. The popularity of ‘“‘Ler’s 
ducing of it is an art, art of an entirely Draw’’ seems to indorse the plan and 
different definition—the art of imparting now my readers suggest a book to include 
a humorous idea pictorially. Its purpose, _ the best of the series to date 
also different, is to please through comedy Some pupils are form conscious. They 
situation, though it sometimes descends can detect the underlying geometrical 
to vulgar slapstick forms of an illustration and thus easily 
With my assignment to originate the reconstruct it. Orhers are only line 
‘“‘Ler’s Draw” series of comic art lessons conscious. They can reproduce a line but 
for a national newspaper service came have not acquired the two-dimensional 
the realization that there were a number conception of form. Then, also, there are 
of limitations to be observed. However, those who are really out of their element 
this did not dim the enjoyment of pro- in drawing. They may excel in activities 
ducing it. To be published in a number of _ other than creative work 
papers—possibly forty or fifty—in all The pupil too often starts drawing 
parts of the nation, meant that the sub-__ when he has no visualized objective—no 
jects could not be localized in any particu- mental picture, or at most an abstract 
lar, and as they were to appeal to readers impression. Like sewing buttons on a 
of twelve to eighteen years of age, must garment before the goods is cut and 
be suitable to the entertainment as well fitted, his tendency is to draw derail 
as instruction of school children. | before roughing in the main forms and 
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TWO LESSONS BY FRANK GREENE, INSTRUCTOR OF THE ART OF COMIC 


ILLUSTRATION AT THE 


arranging his composition. This fault is a 
natural result of inexperience or too much 
copy work wherein he has seen only the 
finished result and overlooks the pre- 
liminary steps required to construct it. 
Because of this tendency | usually furnish 
with copying assignments a blocked-in 
sketch to enable the pupil to start right. 
I chen admonish him to draw derail last. 

Creative drawing, the graphic recording 
of an artistic mental conception, unlike 
copying or still-life work, is accomplished 
more through a free-hand preliminary 
“feeling out’’ of the work—a roughing in 
as distinct from a blocking in. This 


UNIVERSITY OF 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


process I have considered more or less 
subconsciously directed. It draws forth 
the mental picture and records it on paper 
by means of the responsive hands and 
nimble fingers. The ability to thus 
rough in the mental conception increases 
with experience. It must be implanted in 
the student and developed by practice. 
Creative art is drawing by inspiration, 
while copying or drawing a posed subject 
for study is drawing by calculation, 
measuring, comparing, blocking in. Each 
is important in the study of drawing. 
Learning to draw begins with learning 
(Continued on page 161) 
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To draw this picture, 
first block if in with 


Straight lines a. S 
shen ) ad SS asl 
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_I/ VAN \ | \ Pi 
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aie —— ee os 
-the body shapes > a ra iaaie OF PRAC- 
first, then the heads, legs, TICE WORK SO you'LL 
wings etc. Check for size BE FAMILIAR WITH YOUR 
and positions, “Then draw) PEN AND ABLE To MAKE 
the dejail with soft pencil. THE LINE OR EFFECT 
“Finish with black drawing YOU WISH TO DRAW. 


ink. Use drawing pen No 
303 or 404. Chen dry, KEEP YOUR PENS 


7 CLEAN. ° 
clean with soft eraser. : Ea 
\_ ©1933-Los Angeles Times Syndicate 


THIS PAGE SHOULD INSPIRE ANY YOUNG ARTIST. BY FRANK GREENE, INSTRUCTOR OF 
THE ART OF COMIC ILLUSTRATION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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{Standard line — used in drawing Comics 
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DRAW FREELY AND CARE - 
FULLY—YET NOT TOO CARE- 
FULLY. COMIC DRAWINGS ARE 
{ NOT ADMIRED FOR THEIR 
BEAUTY BUT FOR THEIR 
HUMOR AND THE SIMPLIC 








» ITY WITH WHICH THEY SEEM 
| To BE DRAWN- —pohis-J 
- u —__Y 
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THESE DRAWINGS BY FRANK GREENE SHOW THE SIMPLICITY 
THAT MAKES THE COMIC DRAWING VERY EFFECTIVE 
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THESE CHRISTMAS CARDS WERE DONE WITH PEN AND INK AND TOUCHES OF WATER 


COLOR BY STUDENTS OF THE LAKEWOOD HIGH SCHOO! LAKEWOOD IHIO 
ELIZABETH M. BARKLEY, ART INSTRUCTOR 
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A WOODEN PLACQUE DECORATED WITH THIN COPPER, CORK AND METALLIC PAPERS MADE BY 


A STUDENT IN A BEGINNING CLASS IN MAPLEWOOD SENIOR HIGH SCHOOIL MAPLEWOOD 


MISSOUR ZABETH A FRANKLIN ART NSTRUCTOR 
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THIS PLACQUE WAS MADE WITH THIN COPPER, TIN, LEATHER AND CORK BY A BEGINNIN 
STUDENT IN rt MAPTI WOOD HIGH SCHOO MAPLEWOOD MISSOUR FLIZ ARE ' 4 


RANKLIN, ART INSTRUCTOS 
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STAINED-GLASS WINDOW »FSIGNS BY EIGHTH -GRADE STUDENTS 


UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF SUNSHINE WILLIAMS LINDSAY CALIPORNIA 
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THES! DESIGNS WERE SCRATCHED ON A THICK COATING + WAX CRAYON 
BY FIGH TH -CRADE PUPILS e) VIVA DALE CRAIG SCOTTSBURG INDIANA 
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\ SIX TH-GRADE PUPII ~CRATCHED THIS CHRISTMAS ILLUSTRATION ON PAPER HICKLY 


COATI WITH WAX CRAYON ONE UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF VIVA DALE CRAIG, 


SCOT TSBUR« INDIANA 
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THE YOUNG PUPILS OF JESSIE TODD DEPARTMENT OF ART EDUCATION 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ENJOYED DRAWING DECORATIVE REINDEER 
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D AS DESIGNED BY MISS TODD S PUPILS 


THE MADONNA AND CHII 
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(Concluded from page 142) 
to see, both physically and mentally. For 
creative work I have found it a good plan 
to have the pupil close his eyes and 
imagine his subject before him, thus 
placing it on the screen of his imagina- 
tion. If this is done, first with simple 
forms as squares, circles, etc., more com- 
plicated forms being continually intro- 
duced, the pupil will gradually acquire 
pictorial mental vision and can easily 
imagine quite definite likenesses of any 
subject with which he is familiar. This 
abilicy also promotes a habit of observa- 
tion and the pupil continually stores away 
direct visual impressions, thus improving 
his knowledge of and 
construction. He also retains impressions 


color, form, 
made by his own creative imagination. 
He learns to receive a negative impression 
from ugly or discordant stimulus, and a 
constructive impression from the pleasing 
and beautiful. Thus the study is well 
worth while even though the pupil may 
not plan co follow an art career. 

It is also important for comic work to 
develop the ability to portray action. 
With his eyes closed induce the pupil to 
feel that he himself is actually engaged 
in the act he plans to picture, or that he is 
applying the force, or exerting the effort, 
that results in motion. An involuntary 
tensing of the muscles related to the act 
(again subconscious direction) should be 
the response to this stimulus. Eventually 
by this process he will achieve pictorial 
action in his drawings. 
comic 


In correcting the 


beginners, I lay tracing paper over the 


work of 





drawing. On this overlay | make the 
lines of correction in a bold confident 
manner so that pupil may see the process 
and acquire the same manner of work- 
ing which will then be reflected in the 
improved appearance of his finished work. 

The importance, not only of original 
illustration but also of clever ideas, 
should be stressed. The drawing itself 
is merely the medium of expressing the 
idea. In newspaper comics The Idea’s 
the Thing. 
to have an observer say, ‘‘It’s beautiful 
work but what's it all about?”’ 

Some artists are never able to take an 


It’s distressing to the artist 


assignment. They can’t originate draw- 
ings for any specified idea, use or space, 
but ramble along the course of their own 
inclination. Then their drawing, no 
matter how well done or beautiful, is not 
suited to the purpose for which it was 
ordered. The purpose of a drawing is an 
important objective to keep in mind. 

Simplification is also important, 
especially in newspaper work. Draw 
essentials first, then add only enough 
detail to clarify the idea or to enhance 
the appearance. Even when the drawing 
is finished, unnecessary lines may be 
discovered and removed 

In conclusion, there is not the crying 
need for commercial and comic artists 
that some correspondence schools would 
have us believe. However, as in the 
average profession, there is always the 
process of replacement of those who drop 
out, and the artist who has originality 
and clever ideas has the best opportunity 


to become established in the work. 
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Decorative Book Covers 
Appreciated Christmas Gifts 


ErnoraA LAUGHLIN 


ART TEACHER, ARTHUR HILL HIGH SCHOOL, 


SAGINAW, 


MICHIGAN 





ATTRACTIVE GIFTS MADE BY MISS LAUGHLIN’ S ART CLASSES 


RICHLY decorated book 


made in Italy was our inspiration. 


little 


Here was a book which would make a 
gift handsome enough for anyone and yet 
could be made in art class for only a few 
cents. The heavy covers were decorated 
in relief with gesso and enamel. A wide 
variety of treatments at once suggested 
themselves so that the problem could be 
easily adapted to the needs of each 
individual student no matter what his 
artistic ability. 

From Masonite an eighth of an inch 
thick, the woodshop cut the covers. They 
were 4144 x 614 inches, and five small 
holes were drilled along one edge. The 
covers were then ready to be decorated 
with either a border or a surface pattern 


applied with gesso. A small colored 


print was inserted in the design by some 
students while others preferred to use a 
coat of arms, monogram, or club insignia. 
Titles such as ‘‘Radio Log,”’ ‘‘Addresses,”’ 
“Dates,”’ and ‘‘Guests’’ were also often 
included in the design. The gesso founda- 
tion could be treated in a variety of ways 
but the most popular was to paint the 
covers gold, antique them with a wash of 
brown oil paint, and add touches of 
colored enamel. 

The covers were bound together with a 
strip of leather fastened to the cover 
boards by round-headed brass paper 
fasteners. To conceal the rough inner 
surface of the Masonite and the spread 
ends of the paper fasteners we used a 
colorful sheet of heavy paper. This paper 
could be given added interest with a stick- 
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THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE BY ELNORA LAUGHLIN, ART TEACHER AT ARTHUR 
HILL HIGH SCHOOL, SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, TELLS HOW TO MAKE THESE BOOK COVERS 
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printed design. The leaves of the book 
were held in place by a quarter-inch strip 
of leather passed through their center fold 


and knotted together at the bottom. Buff 
mechanical drawing paper with a deckle 


edge we thought to be the most attractive. 


Make Your Own Greeting Cards 


ELEANOR GEORG! 


WALPOLE, 


( = of the questions which will come 
to many homes this season is: How 
can we send interesting Christmas greet- 
ings at liccle The answer is: 
Utilize home talents, plan the designs at 
home, even make the whole greetings 
from start to finish. Use the beauty of the 
home surroundings in design, a favorite 


cost? 


MASSACHUSETTS 


tree, a distinctive doorway, a simple 
interesting view or fascinating skyline. 

A bit of choice evergreen tied to a 
correspondence card with a scarlet ribbon 
results in a most attractive card. (See 
illustration A.) 

The amusing birds illustrated (see B) 


are made from ordinary pearl buttons 





FIGURE G 








A QUAINT OLD-FASHIONED 
CARD CUT FROM LINOLEUM BY ELEANOR 
GEORGE, WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Greetings ) 
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PIGURES A, B, C D, E, AND F IN THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE 
ELEANOR GEORGE TELLS HOW TO MAKE THESE ATTRACTIVE CHRISTMAS CARDS 
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sewed on a stiff, bright-colored back- 
ground. The branch, lettering, wings, 
tails, etc., are penned with black drawing 
ink. This India ink may be procured at 
any stationers and is most satisfactory for 
all designing. A ball-pointed pen is 
helpful in lettering. 

Designs such as the reindeer, the sil- 
houette of the family, and the English 
coat-of-arms may be planned and inked 
in on bristol board or on any smooth 
firm paper. (See illustrations C, D, and 
E.) The local printer can have a simple 
line cut made and from this print a hun- 
dred or more folders or cards at little cost. 

The two birds and the old-fashioned 
couple walking across the village hillside 
were cut from linoleum with a sharp 


penknife. (See illustrations F and G.) 
For this purpose, linoleum is purchased 
which is “‘type-high,”’ that is, it is 
mounted on wood so that it is about 33 
of an inch high, and is therefore practical 
for use in a printing press. Linoleum 
greetings are effective printed in color, 
often the gayer the color the more attrac- 
tive the result. 

Perhaps one member of the family is 
clever at rhyming. Use this talent. One 
can have a printer’s cut made from one’s 
own handwriting and, presto! greetings, 
which will bring forth enthusiastic 
appreciation. 

Make this Christmas of 1934 a mem- 
orable one—a 


year of truly personal 


thought and expression. 





THE FOURTH-GRADE PUPILS OF THE JAMES H. SMART SCHOOL, FORT WAYNE, INDIANA, 


ENJOYED MAKING THESE SNOW FIGURES ON THE WALL OF THE GYMNASIUM. 
WITH 


A RECESS ACTIVITY IN CONNECTION 


IT WAS 
THE STUDY OF THE HUMAN FIGURE, 


BEATRICE GLOVER, TEACHER 
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First Steps in Art 


KATHERINE STouT 


LANCASTER, TEXAS 


ANY children entering elementary 

grades in September have not had 
the advantage of kindergarten or nursery 
school training. Some of these who 
possibly have had this training have not 
had the proper assistance in the develop- 
ment of a taste for the beauty in nature 
and art, or have not been encouraged 
enough to use their hands skillfully. We 
must then begin in the first grade. We 
have long ago realized chat children 
should hear the best music, that we should 
use only correct language before them, 
that we should read to them (and later 
have them read) only the things that are 
worth while. But do we always consider 
that little hands should be kept busy with 
work that has educational value; that 
drawing, painting, and modeling will 
interest and also keep little hands em- 
ployed, as well as develop the latent 
artistic talent of a majority of those 
first entering the schoolroom? 

Often, unfortunately, the teacher has a 
room full of beginners, but this should 
not deter us or be an excuse for neglecting 
the beginning work in art that is so 
necessary for the happiness and develop 
ment of the artistic sense of the individual 

Begin by teaching something that will 
be of value tomorrow, the next day, and 
every day to come. A lesson on color, a 
flower, fruit, or leaf may be used. If ic isa 


color lesson it will furnish an almost end 


less amount of instruction for eyes and 
hands which at first must be carefully 
directed 

In the beginning the child must learn 
to use his crayons or chalk properly. | 
have found large hexagon-shaped crayons 
suitable for the beginners. Each child is 
given a stick of yellow, red, blue, and 
black. 


consist of filling in squares, oblongs, or 


Many of the first lessons may 


circles (hectographed by the teacher) 
with tones of these three colors and black. 

Give the children a square of white 
paper and several mucilaged small pieces 
of the colored paper. They may place the 
colored pieces on the square to their taste, 
with suggestions by the teacher. I have 
found the study and coloring of the sun- 
flower interesting to small children. They 
may color hectographed copies of the 
flower 

What a wonderful opportunity we 
have to bring in to the school the lovely 


flowers and leaves of September and of 


late autumn, and to train the children to 
observe these and distinguish their colors. 
Try to lead them to observe the little 
things around them as well as the large 
ones and to think about the chings they 
observe 

“Our sight,’’ says Addison, “‘is the 
most perfect and delightful of all our 
senses. It fills the mind with a larger 


variety of ideas, converses at a greater 





— 
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distance, and continues longer its action 
without being satiated.”’ 

It is evidence that by encouraging the 
desire of the child to observe the beautiful 
in nature we are encouraging the habits of 
observation and also a desire to create. 





Moreover, habits of skill in drawing and 
coloring may be acquired. Later, a love of 
art having been instilled in the mind and 
character of the individual, he is happy in 
his creations and is capable of bestowing 
happiness upon his fellow creatures 


A New Tree Decoration 


HaZeEL 


ELEMENTARY TEACHER, 


SAN DIEGO COUNTY, 


Tripp 


CALIFORNIA 





TOYS MADE WITH 


TTRACTIVE toys for Christmas 

tree decorations were made by the 
upper grades in my rural school from 
scraps of discarded material. Outlines of 
birds and animals were traced on small 
pieces of three-ply wood, then sawed out, 
and sandpapered. Edges of half-walnut 
shells were sandpapered smooth, then 


THREE-PLY 


WOOD AND WALNUT SHELLS 


glued to the sides of the cut-out figures 
to add plumpness. These were painted 
with silver, gilt, and gay colors. Some of 
the toys were mounted on bases and 
placed under the tree; others were tied 
on the tree with tinsel ribbon, making a 
unique decoration, costing no more than 
a few minutes of pleasantly spent time. 
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The Use of Illustrative Material in the Art Lesson 


Marion G. 


FORMER ASSISTANT DIREC 
HE importance of the use of illustra 
tive material in the art lesson can 

hardly be overestimated, and yer it is of 

value only when used correctly. The use 
of pictures or designs as plates merely to 
be copied or to be revised with original 
touches is growing less common as 
supervisors and teachers realize the funda- 
mental aims of art education and the 
functions of illustrative material in 
carrying out those aims. The four condi- 
tions under which it is of value will be 
discussed. 

First, there should be a definite need 

This 


may be for gaining new information 


for its introduction into the lesson. 


regarding technique, form, color, or 
composition, which can be secured most 
advantageously through this means. This 
new information may enlighten the child 
regarding a subject about which he is 
entirely ignorant or clarify and supple- 
ment knowledge he has already gained. 
This need is manifested in the child’s 
desire to see how someone else has done 
what he is trying to do. The pupils in a 
sixth grade may be attempting to express 
a tree in light and shadow in pencil 
technique. They find their method does 
not give the desired effect, and they want 
to see how someone else has produced it 
in order that they may improve their own 
work 
the child to look at a picture or a model 


rOR 


It is also exhibited in the wish of 


MiLLeER 


OF ART, DES MOINES, IOWA 
of a shape which he is trying to draw. If 
the children in a class are making an 
illustration of shepherd life, they usually 
find they do not know how to draw some 
form necessary to tell the story; such as, 
the palm tree, desert sky line, Bedouin tent, 
or camel, and wish to see a picture or a 
model of it in order to gain information 
about the form which will help them 
make their own drawing better. 

The expression and definition of the 
need for illustrative material may be 
brought out before the class in different 
ways. Sometimes a child will voice his 
want and that of which the whole class is 
conscious by saying, ‘““My tree doesn’t 
look right,”’ or, ‘‘I can’t draw a camel.”’ 
Or the requirement may be brought out 
by class discussions of the results of their 
first attempts at drawing a certain form 
Whichever is the case, the time when the 
need is felt by the children is the time 
when the illustrative material should be 
presented. 

Again, the need may be for the stimula 
tion of interest and inspiration. 

Second, there should be definite prepara- 


tion by the teacher, which includes five 


Steps : 
1. The working out of the definite 
aim in her lesson. This is the first 


essential in every lesson and absolutely 
necessary before the points of illustration 


can be chosen. 
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‘THE FARM,” 
IMPORTANT 


2. The selection of the important 
points in the lesson for which illustrations 
will be needed. The teacher’s aim in a 
lesson in design may be to give the child 
the abilicy to make a decorative inter- 
pretation of a naturalistic form (animal, 
plant, or bird) by fitting it into a definire 
space. When determining the points in the 
lesson to be illustrated, she will probably 
decide the children will want to see how 
someone else has solved the problem of 
making a design out of a naturalistic form 
by fitting it into a certain space and that 
this point will need illustration. 

3. The careful choosing of material 
which adequately illustrates these points, 
taking three factors into consideration— 
(a) the importance of size if only a few 
illustrations are to be used, (b) the neces- 
sity of enough of it to be distributed 
throughout the class if the material is too 
small to be seen easily from the front of 
the room, (c) the effectiveness of a few 
good examples. For the lesson stated 
previously she should choose two or three 
good designs developed by the desired 
method. 


A PROJECT IN WHICH THE USE OF GOOD ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL IS 
LOANED BY H. ESTELLE HAYDEN, DIRECTOR OF ART, DES MOINES, IOWA 


4. The ascertaining of the exact 
places in the lesson at which to present 
illustrative material effectively, basing 
upon the 


In the lesson previ- 


one’s judgment immediate 
needs of the child. 
ously mentioned an experienced teacher 
might introduce the examples after the 
statement of the problem in the lesson 
before the children have had an oppor- 
tunity to discuss its possibilities or to 
The experienced 
children will 


experiment with ic. 
teacher knows that 
obtain most valuable help after a general 
discussion of, or experimentation with, 


the 


the problem, when the children feel that 
further progress is impossible without 
aid. Another illustration may be ob 
served in a lesson in which the children 
are learning the shape of the sheep. If the 
model or picture of the animal is intro 
duced after the children have attempted to 
produce the form, it will be of more value 
than if presented before the trial has 
been made because they will feel che need 
for help and know the specific parts of 
they are most 


the form with which 


unfamiliar. 
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5. The thorough organization of the 
material in order of presentation and the 
ascertaining that it is accessible when 
needed. If it is necessary to illustrate two 
or more points in one lesson, as is very 
often the case, che material must be organ- 
ized in its logical order of presentation. 

6. The assurance that the children 
feel che need for che illustrative material 
when it is presented. This assurance 
comes only when the problem of the 
lesson is the child’s. 

In the third place, there should be 
definite preparation by the pupil which 
includes two steps: first, the consciousness 
of a need for illustrative material before it 
is presented which may be the outgrowth 
of the child's: (a) experimentation and 


failure, or (b) comparison of work of 


pupils, or (c) class criticism directed by 
teacher; and second, a sense of responsi- 
bilicy for the use of data gained. This 
sense on the part of the child is dependent 
upon whether or not he has the con- 
sciousness of the need for illustrative 
material and whether or not it has been 
introduced at vital places in the lesson. 
The children in an upper-grade class have 
attempted to paint a sunset scene. They 
feel chat ic would help them to see how 
someone else has used water colors 
effectively in the representation of a sun- 
set. If the material is introduced at this 
time they will feel responsible for using 
After 


the presentation of illustrative material 


the data gained in their own work 


the teacher should give the children time 
to apply their acquired knowledge to their 
own problems. 

In the fourth place, there should be 
definite methods of presenting illustrative 
material if ic is going to be most helpful 


in aiding the children in the solution 
of their problems. The teacher should 
direct the attention of the children in some 
way to the particular phase of the illus- 
trative material which bears upon the 
problem at hand. This guidance of the 
child’s attention has been termed “‘directed 
observation” and helps him select details 
essential to the solution of his problem. 
This may be accomplished by two 
methods: (a) Oral questions by teacher 
and oral or written answers by children 
while looking at illustration. The chil- 
dren want to draw a blue jay for their 
science work. They attempt to draw one 
and find they need to see one. The teacher 
brings a stuffed blue jay before che class. 
She asks, “‘How is the shape of the blue 


jay’s head differenc from that of a 
sparrow’s? How is the shape of the 
breast different from a _ sparrow’s?” 


(b) Questions to be answered in drawing. 
The the above-mentioned 
lesson might have said, ‘“‘“Show the shape 


teacher of 


of the blue jay’s head in the air,’’ or 
‘Show on your paper the direction of the 
blue jay’s back."” These questions to be 
answered by the children direct their 
observation to details of shape essential 
to form drawing. 

Lastly, there should be the use of the 
material as a means to an end, not as an 
end in itself. The teacher should give the 
children an opportunity to use the know] 
edge gained in their own problem. If the 
information or abilities gained function 
in the problem of the child, they will be 
vital and permanent ones 

Illustrative material which cannot be 
brought into the classroom may often be 
found in nearby art galleries, museums, 


When a 


libraries, parks, homes, etc. 
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need arises which may be met by an 
excursion, or when an opportunity comes 
up through which expression or apprecia- 
tion may be developed, as a special 
demonstration or exhibit in the city, the 
instructor should recognize it and make 
possible the carrying out of the trip. The 


value of an excursion as that of the use of 


classroom illustrative material depends 
upon several factors, which will be dis- 
cussed briefly. 

The teacher must make definite prepara- 
tion for the excursion. Besides selecting 
the important points to be developed, 
making sure that the class has a sound 
basis for interpreting the new material, 
planning definite methods of introducing 
the material (directed observation, by 
means of oral or written questions), and 
checking up knowledge gained after the 
excursion, the instructor must have the 
exact knowledge of the route to be 
followed, make provisions against dan- 
gers, as rain, change in temperature, 


trafhc, etc., and employ classroom disci- 
pline while on the excursion. 

The children should be conscious of the 
need for che material or the purpose of the 
excursion; they should have a basis for 
interpreting the material, definite points 
for which to look, and a sense of responsi- 
bility for the knowledge gained. 

The use of illustrative material, includ- 
ing the excursion, may be one of the 
most valuable means for presenting new 
material if used correctly. 


CoLLecTIONS OF ILLUSTRATIVE 
MareriAc For Pusric ScHooLs 


We find today a deplorable lack of well- 
organized illustrative material’ in our 
public schools. It is a fact that many 
teachers own small collections which 
they have accumulated in their teaching 
experience, but these are usually incom- 
plete, unmounted, and unorganized, and 
not in the best usable condition. When a 
teacher has not such a collection there is 





A GREEK FESTIVAL FRIEZE 
A PROJECT OF THIS TYPE 


GOOD ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 
LOANED BY H. ESTELLE HAYDEN, DIRECTOR OF ART, DES MOINES, IOWA 


IS IMPORTANT IN WORKING OUT 
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usually no source in the school building 
from which she may draw except the 
miscellaneous and unorganized collections 
of the other teachers. In these she may 
find what she needs and she may not, 
with the expenditure of considerable 
wasted time. In order that each teacher 
may have the use of the most complete 
and well-organized collection possible, it 
seems advisable that there be a permanent 
one in each building from which all of 
the teachers may draw. Any personal 
collections may supplement this one. 
Many teachers and supervisors realize 
the importance of such a means of help in 
obtaining but are 
handicapped because of lack of funds for 
the necessary equipment. A few sug- 
gestions regarding the organization of 


reference material 


such a collection which may prove practi- 
cal and adaptable in different situations 
will be given. 

Source or Mareriats. The sources of 
good illustrative material are numerous, 
and therefore a great deal of valuable 
material may be acquired at little expense 
and effort. Some of the most helpful 
sources are as follows: 

Drawing Books. Most of the drawing 
books published by the various supply 
houses and individual publishers contain 
valuable illustrative material, such as 
landscape work, trees, constructed ob- 
jects, plant drawings in various mediums, 
etc. 

Magazines. In the popular magazines 
today we find unusually beautiful colored 
reproductions of masterpieces, advertise- 
ments, and illustrations, many of which 
are worth framing. There are also count- 
less which may include 
figures in’ action, animals, trees, and land 


illustrations 


forms of various countries, perspective, 
etc. All of these may meet some need in 
the art lesson. Besides these we have 
magazines which deal with particular 
types of subject matter; such as the 
geographic, decoration, land- 
scape gardening, and costume design 
publications, all of which are rich in 
material which is definitely helpful in 
specific art problems. 


interior 


Pictures. Art museums and picture 
publication houses offer at reasonable 
price prints and colored reproductions of 
masterpieces which are splendid contribu- 
tions to a collection. 

Ex- 


perience leads the writer to believe the 


ORGANIZATION OF Cor LECTIONS., 


organization of a permanent collection 
should be based upon the natural classi- 
fication of the subject matter taught in 
the art work. There is probably no 
organization which would not make ic 
possible to place some of the material in 
more than one of the divisions as most 
pictures may be used co illustrate more 
than one type of work. Judgment will be 
required to place each picture in the 
division where it will be of most help. 
An outline for illustration, design, and 
color merely suggestive in character will 
be given: 
Illustration 
Graphic vocabulary 
Human figure 
Animals 
Birds 
Plants 
Land forms 
Constructed objects 
Pictorial composition 
Design 
Decorative units 
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Borders 
All-over patterns 
Spacing 
Interior decoration 
Monograms and ciphers 
Initial letters 
Posters 
Lettering 
Single line alphabet 
Block alphabet 
Roman alphabet 
Color 
Color charts 
Hue 
Value 
Intensity 
Color harmonies 
Color in illustration 
Color in design 
Technique 
Pencil 
Crayon 
Water color 
Mechanical drawing 
Working drawings 
Miscellaneous 
Sculpture 
Landscape gardening, etc. 


Mountinc or Mareriat. The ma- 
terial must be carefully prepared for 
mounting. Each illustration should be 
accurately cut out and reinforced by 
double mounting—the pasting of small 
pieces of durable paper at each corner. 
Double mounting makes it possible to 
transfer an illustration from one mount to 
another, if necessary, without tearing. A 
paper cutter is valuable for this purpose 


The mounting board selected should be of 


serviceable material, uniform in size, and 


neutral in tone. It is advisable to select a 


good quality of board to be used for this 
purpose as it receives hard wear. Ifa high 
grade cannot be afforded, bogus paper 
may be used. It will require, however, 
more care in use and more frequent re- 
The 


material should be mounted with careful 


mounting than a heavier board. 


consideration of the principles of design 
and grouping of illustrations if more than 
one is placed on one mount. Pleasing 
margins must also be thought of. 

Firinc. The most satisfactory con- 
venience for filing is, of course, the filing 
case made for that purpose. If this is too 
expensive, it is suggested that one might 
be constructed in the manual training 
department of the schools in a city 
system. If it is impossible to obtain one, 
an ordinary cupboard, cabinet, or book 
case might replace it. The writer has 
found a large cupboard with shelves 
quite satisfactory. 

Lapetinc. Each picture should have its 
placing in the case stamped upon it in 
order that it may be quickly replaced after 
being used. The lettering should be 
placed where it may readily be seen. 


THE 


CoLLECTION IN THE Bun DING 


PERMANENT 
A perma- 
material 


PLACING OF THE 
nent collection of illustrative 
for the use of all of the teachers should be 
located in a central place where it will be 
most convenient for the majority of the 
The library, office, hall, and 
supply room are suggestive places. 

(Nore. 


system be devised whereby the teachers 


teachers. 
It is suggested that a simple 


themselves may keep a definite record of 
the drawing and replacing of the material 
in the collection. If such a system is used, 
ic will dispense with the necessity of 
burdening one person with the responsi- 
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bilicy of keeping the record. Rules regard- 
ing the length of period which the 
material may be held are advisable. ) 

The material should be looked over at 
intervals to determine additional ma- 
terial needed and che necessary mending 
and remounting to be done.' 


TYPE LESSON—THE USE OF ILLUSTRA- 
TIVE MATERIAL 
Lesson I in a Unie of Work (one half-hour 
lesson) 
Grade IV 
I. Generar STATEMENTS: 
Topic or Project (expressing child’s motive) 
The Illustration of Roman History Stories 
or “To Tell a Story.” 
Teacher's Lesson Aims 
A. To 


children in a history assembly and to 


utilize che keen interest of che 
enlarge this interest to make it more 
lasting by means of graphic expression; 
to perpetuate and increase the children’s 
interest in pictorial expression; cto de- 
velop a new interest in pictorial expres 
sion as a means of clarifying and supple- 
menting verbal expression 
B. To develop the ability of the children 
to plan their own work—their assembly 
and their illustrations, so chat it will be of 
most benefit co themselves and to others 
C. To develop motor control or the 
power to handle the pencil with ease 
and faciliry 
D. To develop appreciation for a good 
composition by giving the children che 
ability to emphasize the center of interest 
in a picture by means of size, position, 
and line. 
Assignment for Children 
The observation of pictures for the deter 
mining of how artists emphasize centers 
of interest. 
List of Illustrative Material co be Used by 
Teachers 


Six large pictcures—two good illustrations 


of each of the three ways of bringing out 
These are hung 
before che class in order of presentation 
at the beginning of the period while the 


the center of interest. 


children are getting out their materials 
The pictures are numbered from one to 
six 
List of Materials Needed by Children 
Medium pencil 
Manila paper 9” x 12” or larger—1 sheet 
Soft eraser. 


Il. Brier Ouriine or Lesson (Main points 
given in order) 

A. Decision as to method of clarifying 
Roman history stories for an assembly. 

B. Selection by each child of story he wants 
co illustrate or clarify chrough drawing 

C. Decision as to necessary elements in each 
picture 

D. Selection of center of interest of each 

picture 

E. Development of three ways of empha- 
sizing a center of interest in a picture, 

including following steps: 

1. The making of a quick sketch or plan 
of picture by each child. 

2. Class criticism of plans bringing out 
need for going co illustrative material for 
information as to how to emphasize a 
center of interest 

material 


Presentation of illustrative 


w 


and development of points through 


directed observation 


4. Application of che data gained to 
problem 
5. Constructive class criticisms of final 
plans and corrections 
F. Decisions as to problem of next lesson 
based upon needs of class. 
II. Deramepn Our ine or Susject AND 
Detaicep STATEMENT OF MetHop 
Matter—Introduction 
Your history teacher tells me chat you are 


going to give an assembly co tell che chil- 
dren of the other grades stories about the 
Romans. 


IThis discussion does not include suggestions regarding collections of actual objects of art such as fine textiles, 


pottery, wood carving, metal work, etc 
carefully planned and made as that of pictures 


Such collections are of vital importance as illustrative material and should be as 
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A story may be clarified by telling it in drawing 
I understand chat in your last history lesson 
you talked over ways in which you could 
make these stories very clear and interesting 
to the children, and it was suggested chat 
we might do something co help in our art 
class. Has anyone suggestions as to what 

we might do? 


List of stories: 

Whar stories that you are using do you chink 
would be more interesting and clearer if 
told in drawing? (Names of stories are 
listed as they are given by children.) 

How many would like to make illustrations 
of these Roman stories for this purpose? 

Today we will plan our illustrations. 


Presentation: 
Select the story which you want co illustrate 
and write the name of ic at che cop of your 
paper. 


Ain artist includes only necessary elements in a 
picture: 

In order co illustrace chat story clearly, what 
are you going co find it necessary co include 
in your picture? Make a written list of che 
things upon which you decide under the 
name of the picture. 


A picture includes one center of interest: 

Underline che center of interest. 

During the next five minutes make a quick 
sketch showing che general plan of your 
illustration. 

[Class criticisms through directed observation 
of plans which bring out the need for going 
to illustrative material for information as 
to how cto emphasize a center of interest.] 
The ceacher asks the children co hold 

their drawings under their chins. She chen 

selects six drawings to be brought before 
the class by che children who drew them. 

The six pictures include one in which the 

center of interest has been emphasized and 

five in which it has noc. 

Select one in which you know what is being 
told in che picture. How do you know that? 

Select one in which you have crouble deciding 

what is the center of interest. Why do you 


find ic hard to decide? 


Hold your picture at arm’s length from you, 
and as you look at it answer this question 
by raising your hands. Do you chink ic 
would help you with your picture co look 
at some pictures by good artists co find 
out how they have made cheir centers of 
interest che most important things in cheir 
pictures? 

[Class criticisms of the illustrations chrough 
questions which direct the children’s obser- 
vation to the specific chings about che pic- 
cures which will give chem che data needed 
co help chem emphasize che center of 
interest in their pictures. | 

I have placed several pictures in front of che 
room. In number one, what is the artist 
telling? 

Why do you chink so? 

Is there another picture up there in which you 
can pick out the most importance ching 
because of its size? 

What is one way in which you can emphasize 
the center of interest in your picture? 


A center of interest may be emphasized by Size— 
Position—Line 
The ceacher makes a lise of che chree 
methods of emphasizing a center of interest 
as each poinc is developed in similar way. 
[Individual criticism and correction of own 
plan by each child applying daca gained cto 
problem at hand.] 


Application: 

Teacher places following statement on board: 

Show in drawing on the orher side of your 
paper which method or methods you are 
going to use in changing your first plan co 
make che center of interesc the most 
important ching in che picture. 

[Constructive class criticism of second plans 
through questions to be answered orally.] 


Conclusion—Checking up of application: 

The drawings are again held up by 
children and teacher selects drawings in 
which che data gained has not been applied 
and one in which ic has. 

Select any others chat you would change and 
tell juss how you would make che center 
of interst stand out betcer. (Three minutes 
for correction.) 
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A Christmas Decoration 


For the Outside of the School Building 


Avice S. 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, 
HE principal wanted something very 
decorative and different for Christ- 

mas so he suggested a frieze for the front 
of the school building. The art supervisor 
was called upon to plan and direct this 
project and after three talented sixth- 
grade children had been selected, work 
was begun. 

Wallboard was cut into four pieces, 
four by five feet in size, placed together to 
form a panel five feet wide by sixteen feet 
long, and painted white. Our subject was 
the ““Three Wise Men’’; so we collected 


NE W 


BisHopP 


LONDON, CONNECTICUT 
many pictures of camels and riders for 
reference 

A generous-sized sheet of wrapping 
paper was given each child and large 
sized camels were sketched with charcoal 
When these drawings were satisfactory to 
the workers, the camels were cut out, 
moved about on the panel until a good 
made, then thumb 


arrangement Was 


tacked to the board. A star pattern cut 


with the simple folding method and one 


the scissors (which every art 


snip of 


teacher knows how to do) was also 





UNDER THE 
THIS SCHOOL 


SUPERVISION 


BUILDING TOOK 


OF ALICE S. 
ON A VERY 


BISHOP, 


THE OUTSIDE OF 
FESTIVE APPEARANCE 
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thumb-tacked into position. The carpen- 

ters fitted the panels into a wooden frame 

painted green and covered with laurel. 
The frieze, hung above the main 





entrance to the school and flood lighted, 


certainly attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion and we were proud of our young 
artists. 


Dolls in Child A\rt 


Wittiam V.WuiINsLow 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, 


yr do young children like best 
to draw? The writer believed until 
quite recently that dolls were a favorite 
subject for all children in a first grade, 
fresh from kindergarten. He has learned, 
however, that girls do prefer dolls; the 
boys prefer almost anything else (to hear 
them say so). Of a necessity, then, the 
dolls shown are largely the work of girls. 
Boys draw dolls! I should say not! 

Illustration is easy for young children 
for they delight in story-telling. Object 
drawing is not more difficule when the 
object to be depicted is of personal and 
abiding interest. What little girl could 
hesitate to make a picture of her doll when 
once given the materials with which to 
work? It is most interesting to study 
dolls as drawn by the young artist who is 
allowed that freedom so necessary for the 
full realization of his powers. Today we 
believe that such freedom is essential to 
his growth as well. 

The dolls here pictured are 
grades 1 and 2. Some of them, it will be 


from 


observed, have a strikingly primitive 
appearance. 
those with eyes placed high in the fore- 
head and of those with triangular-shaped 


NORTH TONAWANDA, 


This is especially true of 


NEW YORK 
bodies. Note the attachment of the arms, 
some of which suggest prehistoric sculp- 
ture in stone as observable in the figure 
often reproduced of a man carved as an 
ancient menhir. Some suggest the sculp 
tured figures from Easter Island. We are 
all familiar with the observation that the 
child in his development repeats the 
experiences of the race. In child art this is 
apparent to all who will but see 

It will be seen in the illustration chat 
all of the dolls face the front. Very few 
children represent the side view of figure 
or face. Note in particular that the feet 
face front or both feet face right or left 
respectively. Frontality is evident in child 
art as in primitive art 

In the originals the coloring is crude. 
Even had the children been given a larger 
variety of colors they doubtless would 
have chosen the bright ones. Perhaps the 
most modern touch to the dolls is the 
occasional use of rouge on cheek, and the 
“rolling” eye. 
primitive. 

All of the drawings shown are in 


Perhaps these, too, are 


crayon. Primitive man, ict will be re 
membered, incised bone, ivory, and stone 


before he painted. He worked with a 
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DOLLS DRAWN BY PIRST AND SECOND GRADERS. WILLIAM V. WINSLOW, IN THE ACCOM- 

PANYING ARTICLE, ASKS THE READER TO NOTICE THE STRIKINGLY PRIMITIVE APPEARANCE 

OF SOME OF THEM. IT IS ESPECIALLY TRUE OF THOSE WITH EYES PLACED HIGH IN THE FORE- 
HEAD AND OF THOSE WITH TRIANGULAR-SHAPED BODIES 


hard point. Kindergarten children like to plays a part in the drawings shown. Upon 
draw with colored crayons. Doubtless study these drawings mean more to us. 
they must work with paints to produce A modern artist who affects the primitive 
mass drawings. Even here they use line is handicapped not only by years but by 
as much as possible experience as well. Children only are 

What little girl could forego making athe true primitives. For the sake of the 
picture of her doll? Emotion doubtless child let him develop naturally in his art. 
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How to Make an Unusual Christmas Card 


Doris E. 


KANSAS CITY, 


OLveSsON 


MISSOURI 





CARDS MADE OF CELLOPHANE, 


ELECT a motif, lay a sheet of cello- 
phane over it, and trace in India ink 
If the cellophane wrinkles, run a hot iron 
over it. Then go over the background 


with water color, using a nearly dry 


brush. If the color does not go on easily, 
add a little soap 

Fold twice, a piece of glazed paper, 
8 x 11 inches, making a booklet. Paste 
the picture (painted side in) under an 
opening cut in the cover. Under that 
paste a sheet of tinfoil. 

Cellophane will take a linoleum print 


TINPFOIL, 


AND GLAZED PAPER 
very nicely. If so desired, the motif may 
be cut in silhouette 
Writing or printing on glazed surfaces 
may be done in 
Silver or gold ink; 
White or colored waterproof ink; 
Showcard or tempera colors thinned to 
ink consistency 
Silver showcard color is purchasable. If 
medium chosen does not stick, add soap 
If a mistake is made while working in 
off 


tempera and write over again 


tempera, lightly scrape the dried 
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Christmas Posters 


CrYSTINE 


ART INSTRUCTOR, COCKRILL 
ATE in November the Advertising 
Club of the City of Nashville an- 

nounced a Christmas poster contest. Only 

the first four grades were invited to 

Participate. 

each grade 


Five prizes were offered in 


The posters were to be 





SCHOOL, 





““GUIDING 
WON FIFTH 


STAR'' WON FIRST PRIZE IN THE 





BY POURTH-GRADE STUDENTS OF COCKRILL SCHOOL 


R.YAaAtTES 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
judged on originality of design, quality of 
workmanship, and the interpretation of 
the Christmas spirit. 

Enthusiastic practice work with pencil 
and scissors was started early in Decem- 
ber. Designs were studied and discussed 


POSTER CONTEST, AND © SILENT 


, NASHVILLE, 


NIGHT” 
TENNESSEE 
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by the children and teacher. Newspaper 
advertisements were watched for ideas to 
incorporate with their own for making a 
suggestive poster. 
poster making were discussed, as to size, 
most effective arrangement, letter arrange 
ment, mediums to be used, borders, etc. 
Each child was given complete liberty 


in working out his own interpretation of 


a poster expressing the Christmas spirit. 
After these original ideas were worked 
out in small posters those showing good 
design and good 


workmanship were 


chosen. These children were then al 
lowed to work together, combining ideas 
and skill in working out the same ideas 
in posters eighteen by twenty-four inches. 

Assistance was given as to correct 
proportions, balance, color, combining 
and altering of ideas, lettering, etc. Sev- 
children their skill in 


making patterns for such difficult parts as 


eral would try 
the reindeer and sleigh, the camels and 
Wise Men, or a five-point star, the best 
No 


patterns were used in any case except 


pattern being chosen in each case 


those made by the children in their free- 


The general rules of 





hand 


Children showing the greatest skill were 


process of drawing or cutting 
allowed to do the lettering and assem 
bling of the posters. Numerous slogans 
from which to choose were suggested 

All of the posters except one were done 
in cut work. Some of the posters were 
done in silhouette, but most of them were 
in colors. These posters submitted by the 
High Fourth grade of Cockrill School 
won the first and fifth prizes, ‘Guiding 
Star” having won first prize, and ‘‘Silent 
Night’ fifth prize 

The children enjoyed the work very 
much. It gave them a new appreciation 
for and conception of Christmas, besides 
learning much about color, technique 
and general classroom art. They learned 
the value of improving upon a good idea 
by the trial and error process, or by re 
effective ar 
rangement has been found. It is needless to 


arranging until the most 


say that they were thrilled over winning 
two of the five prizes offered to their 
grade from the great number of posters 
submitted from all the schools throughout 
the city. 


A\ Unique Way of Trimming a Christmas Tree 


ANNE J. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL, 


RT always has had a definite and 

enjoyable place in the preparation for 
the Christmas festivities and all children, 
regardless of creed, get a tremendous 
amount of pleasure out of participation 
in this preparation. 


SEATTLE, 


LiNEHAN 


WASHINGTON 


Our district is a Jewish center, therefore 
very little has been done in the past in the 
way of Christmas classroom decoration 
However, a change is taking place. The 
Jewish element, is gradually giving way 
to the Oriental, and since many of the 
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THIS TREE, DECORATED WITH WHITE TISSUE STRIPS AND SILVER RAIN, WAS SO ATTRACTIV2 
THAT IT WAS NOT TAKEN DOWN TILL THE FHIRD WEEK IN JANUARY ANNE J. LINEHAN, 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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latter class belong to the Christian faith, 
the observance of Christmas is getting 
to be more important year by year. 

Two weeks before Christmas it was 
decided that each room was to have a 
Christmas tree. The art room chose a fir 
about four and one-half or five feet tall. 
We wanted our tree to have a decidedly 
frostlike effect when trimmed. To obtain 
this effect, white tissue paper was cut into 
slender, narrow twelve-inch strips as near 
the size of silver rain as possible. The 
tissue strips were placed on the tree first, 


The 


then the silver rain was added. 


weight of the silver rain has a tendency to 
hold the tissue strips in place. Five sheets 
of tissue paper, eighteen inches by twenty 
four inches, and ten cents worth of silver 
rain trimmed this tree. 

Ten sheets of paper, twelve inches by 
eighteen inches, were made from the five 
sheets of eighteen by twenty-four inch 
tissue, and the twelve-inch by eighteen- 
inch sheets were cut into the narrow strips 
mentioned above. 

So much did the children enjoy this 
liccle tree that we did not take ic down 
till che chird week in January. 


Window I ransparencies 


JANET Il. 


TEACHER OF ART, CENTRAL 


NEW 


NE of my classes last December 


made window transparencies de- 


picting Christmas scenes. The results 
were so effective that | would like to pass 
on the idea. 

The 
Christ.”’ 


on our three large windows were: 


subject was the ‘Nativity of 


The scenes selected to be used 


1. The Shepherds see the Star in the 
Fast 


Ww 


The Journey of the Three Wise Men 

3. The Wise Men Present Their Gifts 
to the Infant Jesus 

The figures and parts of scenes were 

cut out of black construction paper. The 


DomINoO 


AVENUE SCHOOL, NEWARK 


JERSEY 


background we decided would be differ 
ent than our previous window transpar 
encies. After much experimenting, we 
found that the mixture of blue showcard 
paint, powdered Bon Ami, and a little 
lime was most desirable. The mixture 
should be kept thin in order to obtain 
good results. With a wide brush, it was 
painted directly on the window panes 
When dry che translucent quality was 
very pleasing and gave a lovely effect of 
twilight. The cut-out silhouettes were 
then glued in place on the windows. 

The cleaning of the windows is not a 
Bon cleans 


dificult problem, as Ami 


easily. 
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ON THE PRECEDING PAGE JANET I. DOMINO TELLS 
HOW THESE WINDOW TRANSPARENCIES CAN BE MADE 
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A Christmas Decoration for the Classroom 


As Carried Out by the Class of Miss Marguerite Donahue, Saltonstall 
School, New London, Connecticut 


ALICE 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, 


NEW 


BisHopPp 


LONDON, 


CONNECTICUT 





THIS CHRISTMAS 


HERE is always a desire to have 
something for Christmas decoration 
that is more unusual than the trees, 
wreaths, and fireplaces; so a little scene 
representing the shepherd was planned. 
Over a bookshelf in one third-grade room 
a large sheet of paper was placed, colored 
deep blue and a gold star with rays added. 
Stones were arranged on the shelf to 
represent a rocky pasture and were also 
useful as supports for the dolls. 
The plan was to use the “‘stand patter’’ 
dolls as they can be bent in any position, 
but the children were interested enough to 


SCENE 
rO THE HOLIDAY DECORATIONS IN 


WILL BE AN ADDITION 


THE CLASSROOM 


bring in their own and make the costumes, 
so that seemed better, even though the 
sizes and heads were large. 

Of course, it is the interest and help of 
the children which 
worth while. 


makes any project 
Crooks of wire were made 
and the ten-cent store fortunately had a 
supply of such delightful woolly sheep 
that it was decided, since time was 
limited, to use those instead of making 
them from clay. 

When completed it really was an un- 
usual Christmas decoration which greatly 


pleased the class. 
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POW DERED 
CYNTHIA G. REYNOLDS, 


THE STUDENTS OF MISS REYNOLDS MADE THESE CARDS WITH STENCILS AND 
TEMPERA MIXED WITH WATER AND SPRAYED THROUGH THE PLIT GUN 
TEACHER OF THE JOHN M. CLAYTON SCHOOLS, DAGSBORO, DELAWARE 
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PICTURES WERE CUT OUT, 





SEBO LD A 


eae a 


ee eee ee ea ae 


2 


Rasrecctcnee Oates inal tot ee Jee 


PLACED ON CONSTRUCTION PAPER, AND PINNED 


PAPER-COVERED BULLETIN BOARD. THEY WERE THEN SPRAYED WITH TEMPERA 


PLIT GUN. 


CYNTHIA G. REYNOLDS, DAGSBORO, DELAWARE 
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|e Problems For Special Days 4 











eNew Years Days 
Vernet J. =e 


x »«- Folded edge 









































Use a strip of f 
construction 


5° x 16”, ee Renal 


aste a strip of 
lack paper 4°x 18“. A Calendar 


Paste, ye yen doogcation ond — 
— ar on to folded 


ye nd . 
Paste tos captier at botiom » i, calen oF 


and problem is completed 











GAY PLACE CARDS FOR A NEW YEAR'S PARTY. 
VERNET J. LOWE, HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 
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AChristmas A 


Vernet J. Lowe 





xxx-Folded edge 


i] OO 


Fold square of Cut bell from Unfold bell. 
paper in half. folded paper. 


A 


Punch holes m fers of bells and run 
string through holes. Use for Christmas 
potion, Row ba on or +0 hang | in windows. 


NO fh 


Two bells can be cut and fitted to- 
gether in this way. 











STREAMERS AND BELLS ARE ALWAYS USEFUL POR CHRISTMAS 
DECORATIONS, VERNET J. LOWE, HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 
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Aafroblene for Susgtt Dove ZN] 


Vernet J. Lowe 


«xx Folded edge 


N 2) dh 


Fold two 4"xb" sheets of green Cut slits and 
construction paper in half length- fit together 
wise and cut Christmas trees. this Way. 


y A 


Cut this kind of a Moke three rece a. 
tree from a 4“xé6"sheet alike & paste to 


of green construction paper, in this seh gua 

















a M 





These trees are splendid for 

sand-table work or may be 

used as table decorations for 
the Christmas dinner 











MISS LOWE SHOWS HOW STANDING CHRISTMAS TREES CAN BE MADE 








